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HONEY-BIRD AND WOODPECKER. 


The honey-bird or bee-cuckoo, a bird 
somewhat larger than the common spar- 
row, is well known in Africa for its extra- 
ordinary faculty of discovering the hives 
ornests of the wild bees, which in that 
country are constructed cither in hollow 
trees, in crevices of the rocks, or in holes 
in the ground. This bird is extremely 
fond of honey, and of the bee’s eggs, or 
larvae; but as it cannot, without assist- 
ance, obtain access to the bee-hives, nature 
has supplied it with the singular instinct 
of calling to its aid, certain other animals, 
and especially man himself, to enable it 
to attain its object. This is a fact long 
ago established on the authority of travel- 
lers in Southern Africa. 

The honey-bird usually sits ona tree by 
the way-side, and, when any passenger ap- 
proaches, greets him with its peculiar cry 
of Cherr-a-cherr ! cherr-a-cherr ! 

If the passenger shows any disposition 
to attend to the call of the little spy, it 
flies on before him, in short flights, from 
tree to tree, till it leads him to the spot 
where it knows a bee-hive to be concealed. 
It then sits still and silent, till the man 
has extracted the honey-comb, of which the 
little bird expects a portion as its share of 
the spoil; and this share the natives, who 
profit by its guidance, never fail to leave it. 

Sometimes, it is said, the honey-bird 
calls to its aid the woodpecker, who with 
his long bill is a powerful enemy to the 
bees. The woodpecker is very fond of the 
young bees, and his little guide finds a de- 
licious treat in the honey.—Parley’s Mag. 








Narrative. 








THE POORORPHAN GIRL. 


It was a beautiful moonlight evening 
inthe month of September, and being a 
stranger in the village, I approached the 
church which stood upon the hill at some 
distance from the house, proposing to my- 
self the pleasure of a lonely walk among 
the graves of the departed. I had scarce- 
ly arrived at the gate, which stood oppo- 
site to the church porch, when the follow- 
ing verses were softly sung by some person 
not in sight :— ' 
“Where shall the child of sorrow find 
A place for calm repose ? 

Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the orphan’s woes. 

What friend have I in heaven or earth? 
What friend to trust but thee ? 











My father’s dead, my mother’s dead, 
My God remember me? 


Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
And bid my troubles cease ; 
In thee, the fatherless shall find 

Both mercy, grace and peace. 


I’ve not a secret care or pain, 
But he that secret knows: 
Thou Father of the fatherless, 

Pity an orphan’s woes.” 


Fearful of interrupting this artless hymn 
which was evidently accompanied by brok- 
en sighs, as of one weeping not afar off, 
I stood still to listen. At that moment a 
poor girl, apparently about fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, came from behind a pro- 
jecting part of the church, and soon return- 
ed again, without discovering that she was 
observed or over heard. I could not help 
fearing lest my approach might terrify, or 
at least disturb the feeling of the distress- 
sed girl, who seemed to be overcome with 
much affliction of heart. 

Whilst I was gently opening the gate, 
she again sung the two last lines as be- 
fore :— 


“Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity an orphan’s woes.” 


At that moment the noise of the gate shut- 
ting after I had passed through, caught her 
ear: she came forward somewhat startled, 
and said, ‘‘ Who is there?” * One,” re- 
plied I, “that can feel for the fatherless, 
and pity the orphan’s woes. Do not be 
afraid, but tell me whether the words you 
have been singing, apply to your own case? 
Are you deprived by the providecne of God 
of your own parents?” 

Bursting into tears, she said, ** Indeed 
sir, I have lost them both, and am left 
without a friend on earth.” 

** But I trust,” added I, “ not without a 
friend in heaven !” 

‘“*T hope not, sir,” said the girl, “ but 
my heart is very heavy. It is not a fort- 
night since my poor mother was laid in 
that grave, beside my father who died last 
year.” 

‘And what brings you here to-night?” 
said I. 

**Sir, I come here as often as I can in 
the evening, when my day’s work is over, 
to look at these two graves, and think 
about my dear father and mother. They 
were the best that any poor child ever 
had; and my greatest comfort now is to 
come here by myself, and think over all 
their kindness and love to me, whilst they 


lived.” Tears agaig prevented her saying 
more. 


‘“* And where did you learn that hymn, 
which I heard just now ?” 

“Sir,” said she, “it is one that the 
minister of our parish made for some chil- 
dren in the Sunday school, who lost their 
father and mother a few years ago. He 
called it, ‘The Orphan’s Hymn,’ and we 
sometimes used to sing it at church, and 
in school. But I did not know then, how 
soon it would be my own turn to feel the 
same loss, and sing it for myself. But it 
is the Lord that hath done it, and I de- 
sire to submit to his will.” 

** Did your parents bring you up in the 
fear of God, and the knowledge of his 
blessed gospe).” 

“O yes, sir, it was all their wish and 
pains to do so. They loved and feared 
God themselves, and did all that lay in 
their power to teach me to do so too.” 

** And I hope from what you say,” ad- 
ded I, “that their instructions have not 
been in vain. You can read, and know 
the value of God’s word ?” 

**T hope I do, sir. I have learned from 
it, how good Jesus Christ has been to sin- 
ners. Poor, friendless, distressed as I 
am, I would not part with the hope which 
the word of God gives me, for all the 
world. My mother told me ”” here, 
being much affected, she with difficulty 
went on. ‘“*My mother told me a little 
before she died, that she had nothing to 
leave me, but a blessing, a Bible, and the 
prayers which she had been offering up 
for me, ever since I was born. ‘ But,’ she 
said, ‘ that is enough, if God is but pleased 
to accept them.’ Indeed, sir, you cannot 
think what a dear good mother I have lost. 
And now I am obliged to live with some 
neighbors, who use me very hardly, and 
force me to work beyond my strength, to 
get bread to eat. Sir, I have no father or 
mother to take care of me, and teach me 
the ways of God, as they used todo. I 
am young and inexperienced; and I am 
afraid, lest, without a guide, I may fall in- 
to temptations which their kind care might 
have prevented.” 

‘Let this be your comfort, ‘I replied, 
‘“‘when your father and mother forsake 
you, then the Lord will take you up. For 
God is the helper of the fatherless, and hath 
given cheering promises to the believing 
parent that he may leave his fatherless 
children, and God will preserve them alive.” 

** Those,” said the girl, looking up with 
great earnestness, ‘‘ were the last words 
my dear mother spoke to me; I can never 
forget them.” 

‘*And do you not believe,” replied I, 
‘that in God the fatherless find mercy.”’ 

“TI do, sir,’ answered she, ‘‘ and am 
sure that he will never leave me, nor for- 
sake me. I know I am a sinner, and as 
such deserve only his displeasure; but, 
through his grace, I can trust his word. 
Weak, helpless and sinful as I feel myself 
to be, I nevertheless desire to cast my bur- 
den upon him, and believe that he will 
sustain me.” 

“And is it your heart’s desire to be a 
follower of those good parents,who, through 
faith, inherit the promises, and are now at 
at rest with God?” 

“Sir,” replied the girl, with an affection- 
ate earnestness of manner, “ to live as they 
lived, and to die as they died, is the first 
wish I have in this world.” 

Highly pleased with the strong marks 
of filial piety and dutifal affection, which 
this interesting young person showed, | 
asked her what prospect she had for her 
livelihood. She said, her wish was to en- 
ter into the service of some pious family, 
if the goodness of God should lead her 
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into such a situation. 

I was strongly taken with her simple, 
unaffected language, and thought my ac- 
cidental meeting with her was a provi- 
dential opportunity of rendering a service 
to a young, unprotected girl. I therefore 
offered her a servant's place in my own 
family, to assist: in the nursery; being 
convinced that a child so dutiful as she had 
been to her own parents, was the most 
suitable companion and attendant, whom 
I could have for my own little ones. I as- 
surred her of the friendship and parental 
protection which her circumstances and 
conduct so justly entitled her to. 

She expressed her gratitude in the most 
becoming manner, and referred me to the 
clergyman of the parish for any inquiries 
I might wish to make respecting her. 

Instead of returning home, I took up 
my lodging for that night at the little inn, 
and the next morning obtained the most 
satisfactory accounts of the girl. 

She has now lived three years in my 
family, and conducted herself as a most 
faithful, affectionate, and grateful servant. 
Twice in the year I have indulged her with 
the desired and most acceptable permission 
of going to her native place to visit the 
graves of her parents, and I am persuaded, 
it has been attended with the happiest ef- 
fect on her disposition and conduct. She 
honored them when living, and when dead, 
she reveres their memory. ‘The principles 
of true religion have taken deep root in 
her heart, and she is a living witness to 
the power and grace of Christ. In him 
alone she evidently rests her whole hope, 
and accompanies it with an humble, mod- 
est, and grateful behavior. 

I often reflect on the interesting scene 
which the village church-yard first present- 
ed, and as often rejoice in thinking, that 
the fatherless has found a father, and the 
orphan’s woes have been pitied and re- 
lieved. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLVI. 


Brancu or Bourson. 
Marearet Dr Vators, lst Queen of Henry 4. 
Born 1552—Died 1615. 


Margaret De Valois was the daughter of 
Henry 2nd, and of Catherine De Medicis. She 
was celebrated for her beauty, her talents and 
her vices. This princess was “very good-na- 
tured, like Louis 12th, and like Francis Ist, 
she had a taste for literature, with Henry 3rd’s 
superstitious piety.” And like that brother, she 
united licentiousness and devotion; for at 
church and in the many religious ceremonies 
in which she assisted, she appeared a model of 
piety. At an early age,she plunged into every 
species of disorder, having neither a good ex- 
ample set her, or strength of mind sufficient to 
resist the fascination of the most corrupt court 
inthe world. Margaret was not perfectly beau- 
ful, but she was very fine looking ; she had ex- 
pressive eyes, graceful movements, and re- 
markably beautiful hair, which she dressed 
with great taste, and was the first to introduce 
the wearing of gems and flowers in the hair, in 
France. Catharine De Medicis was proud of 
her daughter, and conducted her to all the 
places which she herself frequented. The 
Duke of Guise was much attached to Marga- 
ret, and offered her his hand, but she was de- 
termined to wear a crown if she could possibly 
bring about this desired object, which she at- 
tained by her marriage with Henry the Great. 
The marriage of the king of Navarre with 
Margaret, atterwards Henry 4th, had been the 
pretext by which the Protestants were assem- 
bled at Paris, previous to the night of Saint 
Bartholomew. ‘Their leaders, however, the 
king of Navarre, and Prince de Conde, were 
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spared ; but “Catherine de Medicis, grieved at 
the loss of her prey, told Margaret that her mar- 
riage should be annulled, as Henry was a Pro- 
testant, and also her cousin, by means which 
she would provide, if the princess would con- 
sent to it.” But Margaret, although very fa- 
natical, and quite indifferent to her husband, 
remembered that. if divorced from him, she 
should lose the crown of Navarre, she therefore 
indignantly refused her mother’s offer, “and to 
this refusal France is indebted for the paternal 
reign of Henry the Great.” 

Although Margaret was one of the most tal- 
ented and fascinating women in Europe, and 
Henry 4th possessed many good traits of char- 
acter, yet they were wholly unlike each other, 
and the marriage being merely a political affair, 
their mutual indifference soon amounted to 
mutual aversion. Henry was well aware of 
the disgraceful conduct of his wife, who put 
no bounds to her wickedness, and of course 
he could not respect her. This was evident to 
Margaret, who hated her husband for being so 
much better than herself. Henry in 1516, re- 
tired to Navarre, and Margaret accompanied 
him, and lived there five years on tolerable 
terms with her husband. Henry in 1586, would 
have been divorced from his queen, and mar- 
ried a new favorite, but the wise and prudent 
advice of the virtuous de Aubigne prevailed, 
and he promised to wait two years longer. Be- 
fore that time had expired, the fickle monarch 
had found other pretty faces which pleased him 
better than the discarded favorite for whom he 
wished to be divorced from Margaret. A few 
months later, Henry again agitated the subject 
of a divorce, but Margaret de Valois, either 
from motives of jealousy, or disappointment, 
refused to listen to’ his wishes in this respect. 
Certainly, her conduct could leave no preten- 
sions to the heart of her husband, but she hated 
the women whom he wished to marry, and de- 
termined to retard as long as possible her ele- 
vation to the throne. Henry applied to the 
Pope of Rome for a divorce, but the pontiff, 
Clement &th, delayed so long attending to his 
wishes, that he became very impatient, and de- 
clared that he would commence u process 
against the queen for adultery. This expedited 
matters, and Margaret who had been for a long 
time confined at Visson, at length gave her 
consent to a divorce, hoping thereby to obtain 
her liberty. This did not immediately follow, 
however, and it ‘was not until she had partici- 
pated in the discovery of the Count of Au- 
vergne’s conspiracy, that she was permitted to 
visit Paris, after twenty years captivity. The 
divorce was pronounced in the year 1599, and 
Margaret appeared at the court of France in 
the year 1605, where she was ready to render 
homage to the new queen, insensible to all af- 
fronts, thinking only of pleasure. ‘Towards the 
end of her life, Margaret’s faculties began to 
fail, and she became subject to convulsions of 
terror, caused probably by her dissolute life, 
and the near prospect of death. She died in 
the year 1615, at the age of 63. 


Mary De Menpicts, 2nd wife of Henry 4th. 
Born 1574—Died 1642. 

When Henry 4th had resolved upon re-mar- 
rying, after his divorce from his first wife, sev- 
eral princesses were proposed for him, among 
whom was the Infanta of Spain, daughter of 
Philip Second, Margaret of Lorraine, Princess 
of Conti, also the princess of Rohan. His 
marriage was not however negotiated with 
either. This king had many favorites, and 
would probably have degraded himself by mar- 
rying a woman unworthy of him, but for the 
wise advice of his sincere and excellent friend, 
Sully, who feared Mot to tell his master his 
thoughts freely, particularly when he consid- 
ered the good of the nation at stake. This 
minister in 1600, terminated the negotiations 
for Henry 4th’s marriage with Mary De Medi- 
cis, who was the daughter of Francis 2nd, 
Grand-duke of Tuscany, and of Jane of Aus- 
tria. This princess was 26 years of age when 
she was married to Henry 4th. Mary was tall 
and commanding in figure, and her countenance 
was handsome, she possessed a generous dis- 
position, with an intellectual and penetrating 
mind; these advantages were impaired by an 
inordinate share of vanity, and an excessive 
degree of obstinacy. Francis 2nd gave his 
daughter for a marriage dower, six hundred 
thousand crowns, and a quantity of superb di- 
amonds and precious stones, as also all the 
debts which Henry 4th owed him. 

The war was raging at that time between 
France and Savoywhich prevented Mary’s imme- 
diate departure, and during the delay, she dili- 
gently studied the French language. At length 
the first minister of France, accompanied by 
forty noblemen arrived at Florence, where 
they were received by the Grand Duke and his 
court. The ceremony of espousing by proxy 
was celebrated with great splendor, and Mary 
embarked at Leghorn, for Marseilles, in a su- 
perb galley fitted up with the utmost magnifi- 
cence for the occasion, escorted by seventeen 
vessels, Mary was accompanied by her aunt 
Elizabeth De Medicis, grand-Duchess of Flor- 
ence, her sister, the Duchess of Mantua, and 
other friends. After a tempestuous voyage, 
(at which Mary expressed no fear, and appear- 
ed worthy of the great warrior for whom she 
was designed) they arrived safely at Marseilles, 
where the princess was received by all the 
principal lords and ladies of the court, who wel- 
comed her with the greatest magnificence. 

She next proceeded to Avignon, where splen- 





did shows also awaited her, and three beauti- 


; ful girls, intended to represent the Graces, 


presented her with the keys of the town; she 
next visited Lyons where her royal husband 
was to meet her, where she remained eight 
days, he being detained at the besieging of 
the fortress of Saint Catherine. Notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues which he had undergone, Hen- 
ry on his arrival, before changing his dress, 
repaired to the apartment of the queen, who 
knelt to him, but was immediately raised and 
embraced by him. Thesame day the marriage 
ceremony was performed in the Cathedral of 
Lyons, by the Cardinal of Aldobrandi. “ Hen- 
ry 4th was an object of veneration ¢jall Eu- 
rope, but he who had restored peace to France, 
could not find it in the bosom of his family.” 
His numerous infidelities and the queen’s 
haughty and jealous temper were the principal 
causes of his domestic dissentions. Mary pro- 
fessed the most ardent affection for her hus- 
band, yet she often forgot herself so far as to 
make use of the most violent language to him 
on account of her feelings of jealousy. Her 
pride was deeply wounded at seeing others less 
beautiful than herself treated with marked at- 
tention, for although Henry did justice to Mary’s 
attractions when speaking of them, yet he pre- 
ferred the society of women who were less 
haughty in their manners. In 1601, the dau- 
phin, afterwards Louis 13th, was born, and this 
circumstance gave great joy to Henry, yet he 
continued his infidelities, The arrogance of 
one of the king’s favorites, the Marchioness de 
Verneus gave great and ¢onstant offence to the 
queen, who demanded vengeance of Henry for 
her petty insults. The king only laughed at 
what. he called absurdities ; this made Mary de 
Medicis furious, and one day she would have 
struck Henry, after a scene of this kind, but 
Sully interfered, and restrained her arm, for 
which she accused that loyal servant of hav- 
ing insulted her. At last Henry became wea- 
ry of these scenes, and threatened to send Mary 
back to Florence. This threat caused for a 
time a cessation of such conduct, but Mary 
and Henry were never a happy couple. 

The day previous to the king’s assassina- 
tion, was the one fixed upon for the queen’s 
coronation, who had been for a long time de- 
sirous of receiving the royal unction at Saint 
Denis, but Henry, who was unwilling that the 
nation should be put to expenses for luxuries, 
at first refused his consent to the ceremony ; 
but being naturally good natured, and kind- 
hearted, and probably feeling desirous to make 
some amends to the queen for his infidelity, he 
at length yielded to her wishes. Mary appear- 
ed at this ceremony attired with great elegance 
and covered with rich ornaments, and Henry 
gratified her vanity exceedingly by saying, 
“ that he had never seen so handsonf® a woman 
as his queen.” The ceremony of the coronation 
was performed at St. Denis in 1610, and mag- 
nificent entertainments were prepared to cele- 
brate the occasion, but the general joy was 
soon turned into mourning by the assassination 
ofthe king. “This great modern hero was not 
lamented so much under the palace roof of his 
wife, as he was bewailed beneath the thatch 
of the cottage, for Mary de Medicis was igno- 
rant of the extent of her loss.” 

Two hours after her husband’s murder, she 
had taken every measure necessary for assur- 
ing herself of the regency. From the moment 
Mary de Medicis assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, discord began to manifest itself, for she 
dismissed her husband’s faithful ministers, and 
selected favorites from her own country, who 
were absolutely hated by the people, who final- 
ly took summary vengeance upon them. No 
person even carried the spirit of vengeance far- 
ther than did this regent, and the people soon 
found her government insupportable, far anger 
rendered her capable of any act of extrava- 
gance. If obliged to restrain herself, the vio- 
lence of her nature caused severe illness. Her 
passions were carried to extremes, friendship 
with her was blind devotion, and hatred exe® 
cration. At length her yoke became so odious 
to France, that Louis 13th, still in his minori- 
ty, felt that his country demanded that his 
mother should be banished from court, at least 
for a time; he however softened this sentence 
by giving her a choice of residence. At this 
news Mary, who saw the entire overthrhw of 
her power, shed bitter tears at the loss of her 
authority. She selected the chateau of Blois, 
for her residence, and Louis 13th watched her 
departure “ with that air of entire satisfaction, 
which a youth assumes, when first freed from 
severe scholastic discipline.” But Mary was 
not quieted, “she complained to all France of 
the severity of her captivity, in which she was 
retained without being permitted to see her 
son, to whom she declared she had secrets to 
divulge of a most important nature. Some 
time after this, however, Mary regained her 
influence over her son, and was permitted to 
return to court. 

Cardinal Richlieu was for a time a favorite 
of Mary de Medicis, and that wily statesman 
was of great service to her often, particularly 
during her absence from court. But upon her 
return, finding that he could no longer be of 
use to her, she resolved upon his fall; this the 
Cardinal discovered, sand so artfully insinuated 
himself into the good graces of Louis, that the 
monarch resolved to retain him in his service, 
and Mary having refused to be reconciled to 
Richlieu, was confined in the chateau de Cam- 
piegne, under the guard of. Marshal d’ Estrees, 
her friends, her servants, and her medical ad- 








viser were confined in the Bastile. She how- 
ever effected her escape into the low countries, 
where she was kindly received by the Arch- 
duchess Isabella, but the war between France 
and Spain prevented her remaining there, and 
almost deprived of resources, she sought an 
asylum with her daughter Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles First. The troubles which ag- 
itated that country, rendered it an uncertain 
residence, and as Richlieu did everything to 
prevent a reconciliation of Mary with her son 
Louis 13th, and she was too proud in her fal- 
len state to return to her native city Florence, 
she remained in exile and abandonment, and 
died in the year 1642, aged 67, in a state of 
indigence the most deplorable. 

Mary deserves pity for her misfortunes, which 
it must however be confessed, were brought 
upon her by her own vindictive and ungovern- 
ed temper. She was a patron of literature and 
the arts, and thus proved herself a daughter of 
the Medicis. She embellished and built sever- 
al splendid public buildings, and to her good 
taste, France was indebted for the beautiful 
palace of Luxembourg, in which she resided 
until her banishment. This palace was built 
after the plan of the Pitte in Florence, being 
celebrated for its magnificence. EsTe.iE, 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The arrival of the hippopotamus in Eng- 
land, is quite an event in natural history, 
every attempt for the last twenty years, to 
import a living specimen of this great am- 
phibious animal having failed. The quad- 
ruped now being exhibited in the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, Regent’s-park, is a present 
from the Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London.. It was captured 
in the course of last autumn, in the Island 
of Obaysch, distant some 1,800 miles above 
Cairo ; and, despite the difficulties encoun- 
tered in conveying it to this country, every 
arrangement resulted successfully, and 
conduced to the perfecting of an enterprise 
at once the most important and interest- 
ing in which the society have yet embark- 
ed. The triumphant issue of the enter- 
prise is best attested by the fact, that an 
offer of $25,000, from an American agent 
in Alexandria, for an animal of this species, 
to be delivered to him in that city, failed 
to induce any speculator to encounter the 
risk and labor of an expedition to the 
White Nile. The animal is now in its in- 
fancy, not having yet reached the end of its 
first year; but its huge proportions indi- 
cate the enormous bulk and power at which 
it will arrive when at its full growth. A 
house has been built for it next to the gi- 
raffe-house, in the yard of which it is al- 
lowed occasionally to take exercise. In 
the room is a large tank of water, into 
which the animal descends by a flight of 
stone steps—its waking hours being spent 
about equally in and out of the water. An 
Arab keeper sleeps with it; and the crea- 
ture is restless unless he can place his chin 
on his guardian’s feet. An arrangement 
is made in the den for this purpose—so 
that the keeper is caged off from the ani- 
mal all but his legs. This appears very 
necessary, as, in the intensity of his affec- 
tion, the animal might throw himself bodi- 
lyinto the arms of his sleeping keeper, and 
press his life out in an instant.— London pa. 
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Learning. 
~' 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

[From Gov. Briggs’ Lecture on Education.] 

Itis delightful to me always to meet, on 
such occasions as this, so many females. 
Wherever women go, you may look for 
something good; to whatever they give 
their countenance and support, you may 
depend upon it that success is to be looked 
for. Whenever they give their support to 
institutions of this kind, by coming out 
and listening to lectures, by giving their 
aid and their support, their example and 
their presence, it augurs favorably for the 
cause. Now let me tell you, my female 
friends, that you have a greater part to 
perform, in this business of educating chil- 
dren, than any body else. I remember, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, I left Wash- 
ington three or four weeks during the 
spring: while at home, I for the first time 
possessed myself of the letters of Mr. 
Adams’ mother, and read them with exceed- 
ing interest. I remember an expression in 
one of the letters addressed to her son, 
while yet a boy of twelve years old, in 
Europe: says she, “I would rather see 





you laid in your grave, than that you should 
grow upa profane and graceless boy.” Af. 
ter I returned to Washington, I went over 
to Mr. Adams’ seat one day, and said J, 
*“*Mr. Adams, I have found out who made 
you!” ‘What do you mean?” said he, 
I said, “‘ I have been reading the letters of 
your mother!” If 1 hadmamed that dear 
name to some little boy, who had been 
for weeks away from his dear mother, his 
eye could not have flashed more brightly, 
or his face glowed more quickly than did 
the eye and face of that venerable old man, 
when I pronounced the name of his moth- 
er. He started up, in his peculiar manner, 
and emphatically said, ‘* Yes, Mr. Briggs, 
all that is good in me I owe to my moth 
er.” Oh, what a testimony was that, from 
this venerable old man, to his mother, wht 
had in his remembrance all the seenes ¢ 
his manhood! “All that there is good ij 
me, I owe to my mother!’ Mothers 
think of this when your bright-eyed 
boy is about you! Mothers make the 
impression upon the minds of their chil- 
dren, and those impressions will be the 
last—the last to be effaced. I have allud- 
ed to the French Revolution, its infidelity, 
and its atheism. John Randolph wrote a 
letter to a friend, some years ago, (proba- 
bly you have seen it,) in which he said 
that at one period of his life, in the vigor 
and buoyancy of his youth, in the time of 
the French Revolution, when he was on 
the very point of taking the last step, and 
plunging into the depths of French Athe- 
ism, he said, ‘*I was only kept back by 
the recollection of my mother; that moth- 
er, now, a saint in heaven, who used to 
make me kneel down by her side, taking 
my little hands between hers, taught me to 
look up and say, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.’”’ There is a great work for wo- 
men to do in this matter of education, as 
well as for men. . 





Benevolence. 





THE SUIP-WRECKED SAILORS. 

The ship Harmony has made eighty un- 
interrupted voyages in succession across 
the ocean, bearing supplies to the Mora- 
vian Mission on the coast of Labrador. 

In her last voyage, this most favored 
vessel was the means, in God’s hand, of 
rescuing and restoring to their families and 
homes, a number of shipwrecked mariners, 
she survivors of one of the vessels lost in 
the Polar Sea. It was the Graham, com- 
manded by Captain Froud, which was just 
entering Hudson’s Bay, when she was 
struck with such violence by a huge mass 
of ice, that she filled with water, and went 
down in a quarter of an hour. ‘The crew, 
fifteen in number, were enabled to save 
themselves by the long boat and the jolly 
boat, with some biscuits and a box of 
clothing. Their only hope of safety seem- 
ed to depend on the success of an attempt 
to reach either the opposite shore of Hud- 
son’s Bay, ora settlement on the eastem 
coast of Labrador. In this attempt, one of 
the boats containing four men was lost; 
the rest of the crew in the other still push- 
ed on their way a distance of 800 miles, 
amid extreme privation, and with the loss 
of two men, until they approachod one of 
the outermost islands in the Bay of Ok- 
kak, called Igloksoaktalik, where two Es- 
quimaux approached them very cautiously 
in their kayaks. The sight of these stran- 
gers at first inspired alarm, but on the cap- 
tain assuring his companions, that theit 
countenances were not like those of the 
northern savages, they ventured to ap- 
proach. As soon as the Christian Esqui- 
maux perceived the distressed condition of 
the people inthe boat, they immediately 
gave them a large cod, which they had 
caught, and invited them on shore, where 
four Esquimaux families had their tempo- 
rary dwellings. The poor sufferers, who 
had not the remotest idea of the existence 
ofa mission on this coast, and who were 
still haunted with the apprehension of 
being plundered, or even murdered by the 
natives, did not, however, venture imme- 
diately to accept this visitation; but when 
at length the few that were able to walk 
proceeded on ’shore,—when they heard the 
melodious voices of the women chanting 4 
hymn of praise to God for their deliver 
ance,—when they afterwards saw some 0 
them occupied in washing their clothes, 
and others in preparing a meal of fish and 
seal’s flesh for their refreshment,—thel 
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TILE YOUTH'S 





hardy spirits were overcome, and they 
burst into tears. They experienced the 
hospitality of the missionaries for some 
weeks, after which they were brought by 
the Harmony to England, where they ar- 
rived in October last.— Y. P. Gazette. 


Nursery. 


ANECDOTES OF CHILDHOOD. 


That feature of Mary’s childhood which 
she most distinctly remembers, is an in- 
tense thirst for knowledge, a natural incli- 
nation to ask, Why? What for? What 
makes it so? In consequence of which 
many of her acquaintance styled her little 











_ Miss Why-why, and I believe, thought her 
/a troublesome child; for often has she re- 


tired into her little bed-room and wept 


bitterly, when one or other of the above 
‘questions have been met by the reply, 
~* Don’t ask such silly questions. 


Chil- 
dren should not be inquisitive.” And 
again and again did she resolve that she 
would ask no more; but a child’s resolu- 
tion is feeble, and the promptings of a nat- 
ural disposition are strong, and therefore, 
her friends were still annoyed by her 
queries. : 

One day Mr. Mond, an intelligent gen- 
tleman, who thought it not beneath him to 
spend his time in doing good to those of 
whom our Saviour said, ** Suffer them to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,” was 
present, when some persons were speak- 
ing of a ‘diving bell,” and heard little 
Mary ask—‘* What prevents the water get- 
ting into the bell?” and he heard too the 
reply—‘* O, such a tiny child can’t under- 
stand these things—don’t ask questions.” 
The color rose in Mary’s cheeks, the tears 
into her eyes; and with a throbbing heart, 
she was about once more to enter her little 
room, and there renew her weeping and her 
resolution, when Mr. Mond took her hand, 
drew her towards him, and placing her 
upon his knee, saith soothingly—‘t My 
dear little girl, I will tell you all about 
the diving-bell presently; you may ask 
questions, only not when any one is speak- 
ing.” The readers must recall their own 
childish feelings, to understand how great 
was Mary’s joy when she thus heard, for 
the first time, that it was not wrong to 
ask questions. She wiped her eyes, and 
in the fulness of heart threw her tiny arms 
round Mr. M.’s neck, saying—*t Then I 
will never again ask questions when any 
one is speaking.’’ And although she was 
not at that time six years old, I believe 
she kept her promise, afid with gratitude 
remembers that to this valued friend, with 
his amiable wife, she is indebted for the 
purest enjoyments of her childhood, for 
they taught her also that she might, young 
as she was, dig for knowledge in her own 
mind, and often find it for the digging. 
They encouraged her too to hope that she 
might one day become as wise and good as 
she often desired with earnestness to be. 
If all who have to do with little children 
would thus care for them, how much of 
early sorrow and later worthlessness would 
be avoided. 





WANTED, 
AN HONEST, INDUSTRIOUS BOY. 

We lately saw an advertisement headed 
as above. It conveys to every boy an 
impressive moral lesson. 

** An honest, industrious boy ”’ is always 
wanted. He will always be sought for; 
his services will be in demand; he will be 
respected and loved; he will be spoken of 
in terms of high commendation; he will 
always have a home; he will grow up to 
be a man of known worth and established 
character. 

He will be wanted. The merchant will 
want him for a salesman ora clerk; the 
master mechanic will want him for an ap- 
prentice or a journeyman; those with a 
job to let will want him for a contractor; 
clients will want him for a lawyer; pa- 
tients for a physician; religious congrega- 
tions, for a pastor; parents, for a teacher 
of their children; and the people for an 
officer. 

He will be wanted. Townsmen will 
want him as a citizen; acquaintances as a 
neighbor; neighbors as a friend; families 
as a visitor; the world as an acquaintance ; 








nay girls will want him as a beau, and 
finally for a husband. 

An honest, industrious boy? Just think 
of it, boys, will you answer this description? 
Can you apply for this situation? Are you 
sure that you will be wanted? You may 
be smart and active, but that does not fill 
the requisition—are you honest? You 
may be capable—are you industrious? 
You may be well dressed, and create a fa- 
vorable impression at first sight—are you 
both “honest and industrious?’ You 
may apply for a * good situation’’—are 
you sure that your friends, teachers,and ac- 
quaintances can recommend you for these 
qualities? -Oh, how would you feel, your 
character not being thus established, on 
hearing the words ‘can’t employ you.” 
Nothing else will make up for the lack of 
these qualities. No readiness or aptness 
for business will doit. You must be hon- 
est and industrious—must work and labor ; 
then will your ‘calling and election” for 
places of profit and trust be made sure. 





TELL THE TRUTH. 


Thomas was never known to tell a lie. 
He would sometimes do wrong, but when 
asked about it, his chin would curl up, 
and his lip quiver, and out would come 
the truth. When he was eight or ten 
years old, bad boys, who wished to do any 
mischief, would not ask him to go with 
them ; often they wouid not let him go with 
them; for they said, “he will be sure to 
tell all about it ifhe is asked.” In this 
way he kept out of much sin and sorrow 
too. Sin and sorrow are twinsisters. Do 
you know what that means? It means 
that sin and sorrow are born about the 
same time, and are close to each other. 

Yet when the boys were playing ball, 
and a dispute arose, it was pleasing to see 
how they would all agree to leave it to 
Thomas. Everybody knew that he would 
tell the truth. If any boy was not willing 
to take the word of Thomas, it was thought 
that he must wish to cheat. 

When Thomas was quite a young man, 
he was called into court .to give his evi- 
dence under oath, and he told a modest 
plain story. One of the lawyers told the 
jury that the young man behaved very 
well, but he was so young that they ought 
not to give much weight to what he said. 
But the judge told the jury that there 
was no better witness, old or old, than 
Thomas. So he was honored there before 
all the people. 

Thomas lived to be an old man, and 
was much respected. He was always a 
man of truth. When he died, there were 
many sad faces. 

But the best thing about him was that 
he loved ‘‘ the truth as itis in Jesus,” and 
he loved Jesus. Ido not know how old 
he was when he gave his heart to Christ, 
but I do know that we cannot love Christ 
too soon or too much.—S. S. Visiter. 








Religion. 
EFFECTUAL PRAYER. 

Emily was for some time a member of 
my family. She had often been convicted 
of sin, but had never yielded her heart “ to 
God, as alive from the dead.”’ She was a 
subject of many prayers, and was often 
urged, without delay, to seek the salvation 
of her soul. At length the favored time 
came. Deacon E. occasionally visited us, 
and was always made welcome in our fam- 
ily circle. Being aman of much prayer, 
he brought the image and spirit of his Di- 
vine Master. For this reason he had pow- 
er with God and men, and prevailed. He 
always kept a list of persons for whom he 
daily offered solemn, fervent prayer, and, 
when practicable, converse faithfully and 
affectionately with them on the great in- 
terests of eternity. After conversing with 
Emily, he promised to make her a subject 
of daily prayer, urging her to unite with 
him before the throne of grace at a certain 
hour. He mind soon became solemn, and 
in her chamber she called upon God for 
pardon and eternal life. At 10 o'clock, 
one night, she was weeping before God, 
pleading for mercy, and submitting all into 
his hands. The struggle ended, and she 
found “ peace in believing and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.’ In the fulness of her soul, 
she could exclaim, ‘‘O Lord, I will praise 
thee; though thou wast angry with me, 
thine anger is turned away and thou com- 

















fortedstme. Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song, he 
also is become my salvation. Sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath done excellent 
things.” 

Some weeks after this joyful season, 
Deacon E. again visited us. He had been 
laboring some fifty miles distant, in a pre- 
cious revival, but had not forgotten Emily. 
He had appealed from time to time to the 
throne of grace in her behalf, and on one 
occasion, while pleading for her salvation, 
in deep and solemn agony, his mind was, 
at once, greatly relieved, and he had the 
impression that God had answered and 
blessed. As he made these statements, 
Emily came in to the open door, and as 
the tears flowed down her cheeks, she said, 
* That was the very night she found peace 
to her soul.’’ She had listened at the door 
to what the deacon had said, and could 
conceal herself and keep silent no longer. 
We all rejoiced and praised God together 
for his redeeming love and mercy. 

By inquiry, it was found that while 
Deacon E. was fifty miles distant, plead- 
ing with God for the salvation of Emily, 
she was at the same time, in her chamber, 
sending up to the same throne her suppli- 
cations—submitting her all to the Redeem- 
er, and receiving the first glowings of heav- 
enly peace and love. Surely, ‘ the effec- 
tual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth muth,” and surely, ‘‘ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.”— Watchman & Reflector. 








Parental, 








GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


“Tell us a story, grandmother,” said 
two or three voices one evening; “ tell us 
one of your true stories;’’ and three or 
four sprightly children seated themselves 
around their gentle and affectionate rela- 
tive, prepared to listen attentively to the 
recital. 

** Well, my dear children, I will tell you 
something which will show you, I hope, 
as it has done me, the loveliness of im- 
plicit and affectionate obedience to pa- 
rents. 

“* Now, it happened a great many years 
ago, there was to be a bell hung in the 
steeple of a church not far from the house 
of my parents; and, as is usual on such 
occasions, considerable excitement was 
caused by this circumstance, particularly 
among the younger portion of the neigh- 
borhood, and many of the young people 
intended to witness the operation of lift- 
ing the ponderous bell into the place from 
which, in future, it was to send forth its 
notes of joy or woe. I, for one, was quite 
excited upon the occasion, and eagerly im- 
portuned my dear mother, who was an in- 
valid, to let me go and witness the specta- 
cle; my good mother was not quite sure 
that it was a proper thing for her 
daughter to mingle with a crowd to see 
the,bell hung, but I ceased not to impor- 
tune until a reluctant consent was given. 
On my way, I called for one of my school- 
mates, the sweet and gentle Peggy White, 
whom we all dearly loved for her affection- 
ate and kind disposition. 

“So, Peggy, I’ve called for you to go 
with me and see the bell hung.” 

‘I do not knew as I can go,” said Peg- 
gy, “I have not yet asked my mother to 
let me go; but come in Sarah, and I will 
ask mother.” 

I took aseat, and Peggy entered anoth- 
er room where I distinctly heard her say, 
“Mother, are you willing for me to go 
and see the bell hung this afternoon? here 
is Sarah B. waiting for me.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. White, ‘‘ do 
you wish to go?” 

““T should much like to go, as a great 
many of our scholars are going; but, moth- 
er, it, is just as you please; I am content 
to do just as you think best.” 

“What a reproof to myself, was the re- 
ply of this lovely child! What a contrast 
did my own conduct present—not that I 
had done anything really unamiable, but 
I had been anxious and restless until I had 
obtained my mother’s consent; and sweet 
Peggy White was so calm, so willing to 
abide by her mother’s judgment, I was 
humbled so much, that although I wit- 
nessed the scenes of the bell-hanging, my 
enjoyment was marred by a sense of my 
own unworthiness, and more than once I 








fancied I heard the gentle voice of my 
friend, saying, “It is just as you please, 
mother.” 

**It was a good lesson for me, and one 
I never forgot ; and now, my dear children, 
I wish you to remember it too; and when 
you feela desire to importune your moth- 
er for anything, remember *‘ Peggy White ;’ 
be gentle and obedient like her, for such 
conduct is well pleasing to the Lord. But 
my children, it is time to say ‘ Good-night,’ 
and at some future time, granemother will 
tell another story.”—Lancaster Ms. 





YOUR MOTHER. 


To Grris.—You all know the Divine 
command, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” An undutiful child is an odious 
character, yet few young people show the 
respect and obedience to their parents that 
is becoming and beautiful. Did you ever 
sit and recount the days and nights of care, 
toil, and anxiety you cost your mother? 
Did you ever try to measure the love 
that sustained your infancy and guided 
your youth? Did you ever think about 
how much more you owe your mother than 
you will be able to repay? If so, did you 
ever vex or disobey her? If you did, it 
is asin of no common magnitude, and a 
shame which should make you burn every 
time you think of it. It isa sin that is 
sure to bring its reward in this world. I 
never knew an undutiful daugher make a 
happy wife or mother. The feeling that 
prompts any one to be unkind to a mother 
will make her who indulges it wretched 
for life. If you should lose your mother, 
you little dream how the memory of every 
unkind look, or undutiful word, every neg- 
lect of her wishes, will haunt you. I could 
never tell how I sometimes feel in remem- 
bering instances of neglect to my mother, 
and yet, thanks to her care, I had the name 
of beinga good child. She told me, short- 
ly before she died, that I had never vexed 
her by any act of disobedience, and I 
would not resign the memory of her appro- 
bation for the plaudits of a world, even 
though I knew it was her love that hid 
the faults, and magnified all that was good. 
I know how many things I might have done 
to add to her happiness and repay her 
care, that I did not do; but the grave has 
cut off all opportunity to rectify mistakes 
or atone for neglects. Never, never lay 
up for yourself the memory of unkindness 
to your mother. If she is afflicted, how 
can you possibly get tired of waiting upon 
her? How can you trust any one else to 
take your place about her? No one could 
have filled her place to your peevish infan- 
cy and troublesome childhood. When she 
is in her usual health, remember she is not 
so young and active as she once was. 
Wait upon her. If she wants anything, 
bring it to her, not because she could not 
get it herself, but to show that you are 
thinking about her, and love to wait upon 
her. No matter how active and healthy 
she may be, or how much she may love 
to work, she will love to have you do any 
little thing that will show you are think- 
ing of her. One thing more: never call 
either of your parents ‘* old man” or “ old 
woman.” This is rude and undutiful. 
There should be something sacred, some- _ 
thing peculiar, in the word that designates 
parents. The tone of voice in which they 
are addressed should be affectionate and 
respectful. A short surly answer from a 
child to a parent falls very harshly on the 
ear of any person who has any idea of filial 
duty. Be sure, girls, that you each win 
for yourselves the name ofa dutiful daugh- 
ter. It is much easier to bea good daugh- 
ter than a good wife or mother; but she 
who fails in this first most simple relation 
need never hope to fill another well. Make 
her your confidant; the secret you dare 
not tell her is a dangerous secret, and one 
that will be likely to bring you regret, and 
you should love her so well that it would 
not be felt a punishment to give up the 
happiest party to remain with her. But 
unloved and unloving, you will live and 
die, if you do not love and honor your 
father and mother.— Northern Ensign. 





THE ELDEST CHILD. 


How often does a single bad temper in 
a family awaken a corresponding temper 
in the rest of the household: one crotchety 
mind begets a thousand crotchets. A cor- 
rupts B, and B corrupts C, and C all the 
other letters of the alphabet. I remember 
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COMPANION. 





to have asked a devout old man, the father 
of many children, how it appeared to him 
to have happened that so large a propor- 
tion of them had done ill? ‘ Because,” 
he answered, “ the eldest’ did wrong, and 
all the rest followed him; an answer 
which, as I need scarcely remark, conveys 
a solemn warning to all elder children and 
leading authorities in families. It is next 
to impossible for persons so circumstanced, 
even to enjoy the privilege of sinning 
alone. Vice begets vice; and the electric 
spark which touches the first link of the 
chain passes through the whole of it. 








Editorial. 


TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO- IV. 
JUAN DE LEON. 


Though Spain is now under the spiritual 
yoke of the man of sin, and no protestants are 
found throughout the whole kingdom, yet it 
was not always so. In time of Luther’s refor- 
mation, the truth found its way into Spain, and 
great numbers embraced it. The inquisition 
was put in requisition to check its progress, 
and with success. By means of its dungeons 
and its flames, the adherents of the gospel 
were rooted out; but not, however, till many 
noble witnesses had testified to the truth, and 
sealed their testimony with their blood. Spain 
has the honor of having furnished not a few 
recruits to “the noble army of martyrs.” 

Juan de Leon was a Spaniard in the com- 
mon walks of life. T'o improve his condition, 
he went to Mexico, where he wrought as an 
artisan for several years. He then returned to 
his native country, and took up his abode at 
Seville. 

Near Seville there was a convent, called the 
convent of San Isidro. In this convent, the 
truth had found entrance: the Bible was stu- 
died by the monks, and their self-tortures and 
penances were laidaside. A large majority of 
these monks seem to have become true Chris- 
tians. By their conversation, and by the judi- 
cious circulation of good books, they diffused 
the knowledge of the truth throughout the ad- 
jacent country. They were obliged to pro- 
ceed with great caution, lest they should bring 
down upon themselves the vengeance of the 
inquisition. Their course could not, however, 
remain long concealed, and to avoid the ruin 
which awaited them, they resolved to leave the 
convent, and flee to Geneva. They did so. 
By dividing themselves into small parties, they 
succeeded in making their escape, and reached 
Geneva in safety. 

When Juan de Leon returned from Mexico, 
and settled at Seville, it was about the time 
that the monks were beginning to acquire a 
knowledge of the truth. Leon was led to join 
the community, and to take upon himself the 
vows of theconvent. He soon formed an ac- 
quaintance with the pure gospel. Losing his 
relish for monastic life, he quitted the convent 
under pretext of bad health. Missing the ad- 
vantages resulting from the instruction and 
pious conversations of his former associates, 
he returned to the convent, but found it de- 
serted. 

He followed the monks to Geneva, where he 
resided for some time. 

At length news came, that Elizabeth had 
succeeded to the throne of England. The 
English exiles at Geneva, those who had fled 
from the persecutions of the cruel Mary, 
prepared to return home. Leon resolved to 
accompany them, and spend the remainder of 
his days in Protestant England. 

The Spanish government in concert with 
the inquisition, had placed spies at various 
points on the continent, in order to waylay and 
arrest such Spaniards and Italians as left 
their native country for sake of their religion. 

Leon and another Spaniard had reached one 
of the ports of Zealand. As they were step- 
ping on board a vessel bound for England, they 
were arrested by one of the spies mentioned 
above. 

“Let us go,” said Leon to his companion, 
“God will be with us.” He was aware of the 
intentions of his captors. He knew that he 
was to be carried to Spain and handed over to 
the cruelty of the inquisition. After being se- 
verely tortured to make them discover their 
fellow exiles, they were sent to Spain. During 
the voyage, and the journey by land, they were 














not only heavily chained like felons, but each 
of them had his face and head covered witha 
species of helmet, made of iron, having a piece 
of the same metal shaped like a tongue, which 
was put into his mouth to prevent him from 
speaking. 

When Leon arrived at Seville, le was deliv- 
ered to the officers of the inquisition. There 
he was subjected to the most cruel tortures, 
and at length condemned to be burned alive. 

On his way to the place of execution, he was 
attended by a monk who annoyed him by re- 
minding him of his former devotion to the 
Catholic church, and by urging him to die in 
its communion. Those who consented to this, 
were strangled before the flames were kindled. 

When they stood by the faggots, the gag 
was taken from Leon’s mouth. Instead of 
consenting to become reconciled to the church, 
he made a clear and solemn declaration of his 
faith, and welcomed the flames that were to 
end his suffering, and minister to him an en- 
trance to the joys of his Lord. Jo Ae 
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over 1,000 and less than 2,000, 20 cents; over 
2,000, and less than 4,000, 25 cents; over 4,000 
miles, 30 cents. Monthly newspapers, one- 
fourth those rates; semi-monthly, one-half 
those rates; semi-weekly, double those rates ; 
tri-weekly, treble those rates ; and oftener than 
tri-weekly, five times those rates. Newspa- 
pers not over 300 square inches, one-fourth the 
above rates. 

All other Newspapers, circulars not sealed, 
handbills, engravings, pamphlets, periodicals, 
magazines, and other printed matter (except 
periodicals as below,) including books and par- 
cels not exceeding 32 ounces, for every ounce 
or fractien of an ounce under 500 miles, one 
cent; over 500 and less than 1,500, two cents; 
over 1,500 and less than 2,500, three cents ; 
over 2,500, and less than 3,500, four cents ; 
over 3,500, five cents—to be paid in advance. 
If by oversight unpaid, double those rates to be 
charged. Periodicals, published quarterly 
or oftener, subscribers to pay half the above 
rates bp in advance. 

The publishers of newspapers, and of period- 
icals not over 16 ounces, may interchange one 
copy free, and enclase bills to subscribers. 
Stamps for pre-payment to be provided by the 
Postmaster General. A three cent piece, three 
= silver, and one-quarter copper, to be 
coined, 


[The Youth’s Companion contains more than 
300 square inches.” In order that our sub- 
scribers who receive their papers by Mail, may 
have the benefit of “ one fourth” of the news- 
paper postage of the new law, we shall, om the 
first of May next, make a small reduction in 
size, and by reducing the size of the larger 
type, contain the same quantity of matter, (or 
as many words) as we now give them. This 
will remove a great obstacle (high postage) 
which has heretofore been in the way of the 
circulation of the Companion by Mail.] 

EE 

Mr. Wurrpte, the Daguerreotypist, is well 
known as one of the most successful practition- 
ers and improvers of that beautiful art, has re- 
turned from a visit to the South, with his Dis- 
solving Views, and now designs to give his 
exclusive attention to Daguerreotyping, at his 
old stand, 96 Washington street. 





LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Smithfield, R. 1., Feb. 22, 1851. 

Mr. N. Willis,—Sir, I send you enclosed 
one dollar for the “Companion” the ensuing 
year; you will please to send' from the Ist of 
Jan. I intend it as a present for my young 
friend, E. A. Angell, formerly a subscriber to 
your really excellent paper, but owing to the 
death of his father over a year ago, who jeft his 
widow and six little ones dependent upon their 
friends for support, he was obliged to give it 
up, though a trial I am sure it was; yet it was 
done with cheerfulness for the sake of ‘his dear 

ther and brothers and baby sister, himself 
being the oldest, and he but twelve. Well, 
you will say, and what next? Why, simply 
this, that I want to say to you, if you have any 














old numbers of last years papers, they will be 
ratefully received by Edmund and his little 
Rotem and the blessing of that pious father, 
who when on earth was an active laborer in his 
Master’s Vineyard, be upon you. 
Yours in much haste, 





NanIE. 


Variety. 








INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


A colored man walked out in London, afd 
observed a stone cutter at work upon a block 
of granite, which was to be placed in the walls 
of an elegant building near at hand. He spoke 
to the stone cutter of another building more 
elegant and durable than the one which he was 
erecting. The stone cutter asked where? The 
colored man replied in heaven. God had pre- 
pared mansions for those who love him, which 
far surpassed in elegance and beauty any ever 
erected by man. The stone cutter asked him 
where he had learned these things? He re- 
plied in Western Africa, from a missionary 
sent out by the London Missionary Society, 
and that he had come to England to obtain an 
education, and return to preach the Gospel to 
his countrymen. The stone cutter replied, “I 
have been praying for the conversion of the 
heathen the last twenty years, and have con- 
tributed a penny a week for this object. [bless 
God that lam permitted to see and converse 
with a converted heathen. God has answered 
my prayers.” 

——_e———_ 


GEESE WITHOUT WINGS OR FEATHERS. 


“Oh you goose! You foolish creature!” 
said Betsy to her sister ; and I opened the door, 
for [ wondered how that pretty little Susan 
could have been turned into a goose. 

There she sat on the floor, looking no more 
like a goose than Miss Betsy herself. Such a 
cherub to be called a goose! It was too bad. 
To be sure she had two eyes and two feet, but 
she had no wings nor feathers, nor could she 
evenhiss. Ah! then it must be because she 
is no wiser thana goose. Yes, that’s it. She 
cannot tell what letter comes next to “ great 
round O.” 

See then, children, that it is not bright eyes 
nor wise faces that distinguish you from the 
silly goose; but it is your mind—your think- 
ing and your remembering what you have been 
told. 

Take care then, that none of you are geese 
without wings and feathers. God has given 
you powers to serve him, and you should try 
to show that you can improve them. [Y.P.Gaxz. 

_@—— 


HOARDING WEALTH FOR CHILDREN. 


We say to parents, beware how you endan- 
ger the future character and happiness of your 
children, by hoarding wealth for them to pos- 
sess. If you wish them to form idle and vi- 
cious habits and companions—to grow up 
incapable of manly exertion and independence, 
—or if you wish to spread a snare to entrap 
mere fortune hunters for your daughters’ hus- 
bands, doubtless, the course is, to hoard all you 
can, and let them understand from childhood, 
that it is for them. But ifyou wish your chil- 
dren to be industrious, independent, self-rely- 
ing and happy, they must be taught to depend 
upon their own exertions. Give them good 
educations ; give them trades or professions ; 
but give them not the means of living without 
care and exertion. 

a 


SENSIBLE HORSES. 


Lain in his Travels in Norway, says that 
the horses in that country have a very sensible 
way of taking their food. Instead of swilling 
themselves with a pailful of water at a draught, 
no doubt from the fear of not getting any again, 
and then overgorging themselves with dry food 
for the same reason; they have a bucket of 
water put down beside their allowance of hay. 
It is amusing to see with what relish they 
take a sip of the one, and agouthful of the oth- 
er alternately, sometimes only moistening their 
mouths as a rational being would do while eat- 
ing a dinner of such dry food. A broken wind- 
ed horse is scarcely ever seen in Norway. 

—————— 


“YM ABOUT TOWN.” 


So said young Hiram Knickerbocker, in re- 
ply to the question of a friend—* what are you 
doing now-a-days?” And within an hour, he 
was the murderer of Mr. Harkner, a German 
watchmaker of Buffalo. He would not work, 
but must have money ; unable to get it honestly 
he stole ; pursued by the injured man, he shot 
him dead; and if justice be done, must expiate 
the deed on the gallows. So much for idle- 
ness! Let the young beware of the course of 
life indicated by the reply, “ I’m about town ”— 
be engaged in some profitable employment— 
stick to it, and repel every temptation to de- 
sert it, indignantly. 

—— 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Christians wonder why they should be saved. 
Sinners wonder why they should not be saved. 
The sinner asks, “ What have I done?” The 
Christian, “ What have I not done?” The sin- 
ner says he does the besthe can. ‘The Chris- 
tian knows he does not. Who was it that said, 
“ Behold I am vile?” Was it Saul, Judas, or 





Jeroboam? No. It “ was Job, a perfect and 
upright man; one that feared God, and es- 
chewed evil.” 


—~—_ 


DON’? GRUMBLE. 


He is a fool that grumbles at every little mis- 
chance. Put the best foot forward, is an old 
and good maxim. Don’t runabout and tell ac- 
quaintances that you have been unfortunate; 
people do not like to have unfortunate men for 
acquaintances, Add to a vigorous determina- 
tion a cheerful spirit; if reverses come, bear 
them like a philosopher, and get rid of them as 
soonas youcan. Poverty is like a panther; 
look it steadily in the face, and it will turn 
from you.” 

—.___. 


“NOTHING MINE BUT GOD.” 


In recently looking through the Memoir of 
Mrs. Savage, the sister of Matthew Henry, the 
Commentator, we noticed this entry in her di- 
ary, “ Resolved to call nothing mine but God.” 
This reminded us of the Saviour’s requirement, 
“ whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple;” and 
also of the Apostie’s representation of the 
Christian’s possessions, “all things are yours.” 
Truly, if this be. so, “he that loseth his life 
shall find it.” 


_—@~——_. 
CHARITY AND MERCY. 

Children should be inured as early as possi- 
ble toucts of charity and mercy. Constantine 
as soon as his son could write, employed his 
hand in signing pardons, and delighted in con- 
veying through his mouth, all the favors he 
granted, A noble introduction to soverei nty, 
which is instituted for the happiness of mankind. 

aeaapek eet 

Tur Sassatu.—A distinguished merchant, 
a great judge of character, once said, * When 
I sce one of my apprentices or clerks riding 
out on the Sabbath, on Monday I dismiss him. 
Such a one cannot be trusted.” 

a 


Remarxs.—When you have no observers, 
be afraid of yourself. 


Safe is he who owns a good conscience. 


Jocirp. 


SPARE THE INSECT. 
O turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread, 
The smallest insect of the earth, 
That looks to God for bread. 


If He who made the universe, 
Looks down in kindest love, 

Toshape an humble thing like this, 
From his high throne aboye— 


Why shouldst thou then, in wantonness, 
That creature’s life destroy ; 

Or give a pang to any thing 
That he has made for joy ? 


My child begip in little things 
To act the gentle part ; 

For God will turn his love away 
From every cruel heart. . 

— 


FLOWERS. 


Let man with all his wisdom, try 
To make a simple flower; 

His weakness he will soon descry, 
And feel he has not power. 

















The flowers of wax, that ladies make, 
Deceive the sense of sight; 

But touch and smell will undertake 
To bring the truth to light. 


Compare a flower that man has made 
With one that God has given; 
The contrast will appear as great, 
As earth compared to heaven. 


KEEP TRYING. 


A graceful chifd my pathway crossed, 
As late I trod the busy street, 

And lightly o’er her head, she tossed 
A rope, which swiftly passed her feet ! 


I in her pleasure took a part, 

And pleased, I said, addressing her, 
‘Of whom learned you this pretty art?” 
She answered, ‘I kept trying, sir?’ 
[Boston Christian Observer. 

—o—_——_. 


THE MINIATURE. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
William was holding in his hand, 
The likeness of his wife— 
Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace and life. 
He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the treasure still; 
Absorbed, delighted and amazed, 
He viewed the artist’s skill. 


“ This picture is yourself, dear Jane ; 
Tis drawn to nature true: 
I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
“And has it kissed you back, my dear?” 
‘** Why—no—my love,” said he. 
“Then, William, it is very clear, 
Tis not at all like me!” 
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